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An “anti-combine” bill has been introduced in the Georgia 
legislature, now in session, similar to the one in force in Michigan. 
It directs the Comptroller-General, acting as Insurance Commis- 
sioner, to revoke the license of any company doing business in that 
State that enters into “any contract, agreement, combination, pool 
or other agreement with one or more other insurance companies 
for the purpose, or that may have the effect to prevent or lessen free 
competition in the business of insurance within this State.” A 
similar measure was defeated last year, and the officers of the 
Southern Association call upon officers of companies to instruct 
their local agents to use their influence to defeat the present bill. 
The Georgia legislature will bear close watching in this and many 
other respects. 





In writing upon the question of rebate in life assurance recently 
we said: ‘The responsibility unquestionably rests with the man- 
agers of the companies who allow a rate of commission that they 
know is in excess of what is legitimate compensation to agents and 
solicitors.” The Argus thinks this “ excess” exists only in our 
imagination, and says that “if there is a man on the earth who 
earns all he gets, it is the life assurance agent.” It is not what 
the agent earns that forms the subject of complaint, but what he 
gives away. The companies are responsible for giving agents a 
rate of compensation so high as to enable them to give rebates to 
the assured—in other words, providing them with funds with which 
to buy business. We believe in giving the agents liberal compen- 
sation for their services, but not in holding out inducements to 
them to continue the rebate enormity. 





IF a State legislature has the right to say that a life insurance company 
shall not make any rebate of its premiums, it has the right to fix its rate 
of premiums ; for, after all, a rebate is simply a change of rate, There 
are many articles of merchandise sold at a certain price, with say ten or 
twenty ‘‘ per cent off.” The legislature has as much right to say that 
there shall be in such cases nothing “‘ off,” as it has to say there shall be 
no rebate on life premiums. The fact is, legislatures are meddling with 
private business affairs a good deal more than is within their province or 
line of duty, and it is about time an end was puttoit. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that boodlers and cross road lawyers constitute a large percent- 
age of our State legislators. These men have but little knowledge of and 
less interest in the business affairs of the country, and many of them care 
more for the perquisites than they do for the welfare of the State.—Cin- 
cinnati Price Current. 


We agree with the above in a general way, but the writer makes 
the mistake of regarding insurance as a “ private business affair.” 
A private business implies individual responsibility and liability to 
the extent of that business: insurance is conducted by corporations 
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in which individual liability is limited. These corporations exist 
only by suffrage of State authorities, and as they deal with public 
interests, State legislatures have assumed that it was right and 
proper for them to regulate such business, and the courts have 
usually sustained this view of the subject. It is rather hard, how- 
ever, that “boodlers and cross road lawyers” should have the 
power to interpose obstructions to the transactions of a legitimate 
business between such corporations and individual propertyowners. 





THE importance of having a thorough investigation made of every 
fire that occurs has long been felt by all interested in the matter of 
preventing fires, and the appointment of a fire coroner has been 
advocated both here and abroad. A few years ago the National 
Association of Fire Engineers undertook to have Congress provide 
for a bureau of statistics, whose duty it should be to compile all 
ascertainable facts regarding fires, but the matter was not urged, as 
the members were afraid of treading upon the very tender corns of 
State rights somewhere. Last year the editor of The Monitor 
addressed the Governors of several States, asking them to call the 
attention of their respective legislatures to the practicability of pro- 
viding for fire inquests. This year, as some thirty legislatures are 
to be in session within the next few months, the editor has again 
undertaken to urge the matter, and has asked the Governors to 
present it in their annual messages to the legislatures. There is 
little doubt that if it were known that every fire was to be carefully 
investigated there would be a falling off in the number of incen- 
diary fires, for the increased probability of detection would act as a 
powerful deterrent to persons disposed to indulge in such pastime. 
Legislators might well devote a little time to the consideration of 
this subject, even if they were obliged to forego a little of their 
legislative activity regarding insurance companies. 





THE insurance editor of The Cincinnati Price Current, who is a 
veteran fire underwriter, says that it is unconstitutional for State 
legislatures to enact laws to prohibit agents allowing rebates from 
the premiums to persons assuring their lives. He argues that the 
giving of a rebate is simply changing the rate, and it is not within 
the province of a legislature to say what rates may or may not be 
charged by an insurance company. Admitting that this may be 
true regarding stock companies, does not the fact that the life com- 
panies are purely mutual, or do business on the mutual plan, 
change the relations of the policyholders to an extent that warrants 
legislative interference to check conceded abuses that have grown 
up in the management of their affairs? Legislatures assume 
almost unlimited jurisdiction over corporations created by the 
State, that appeal to the general public for business. How far 
they can lawfully go in this direction can only be determined by 
appeals to the higher courts in special cases. Whether theanti-rebate 
laws that have been enacted are constitutional or not, is not likely to 
be judicially determined for a long time. ‘I"he companies, however, 
may expect to see the anti-rebate law of Massachusetts enacted in 
a number of other States this winter, for twenty-five or thirty legisla- 
tures will be in session and they are not likely to neglect an oppor- 
tunity to impose restrictions upon insurance companies. Already 
Vermont has passed such a law and the Governor has signed it. 
The Georgia legislature has a similar one under consideration, with 
the probabilities in favor of its passing. The companies have 
allowed the rebate evil to grow to such proportions and, while con- 
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ceding it to be an evil, have not taken effective measures to abolish 
it, that it is not surprising that legislators should take hold of the 
matter. There are plenty of agents who will be only too eager to 
urge them on, so that a prolific crop of anti-rebate laws will 
probably be harvested this winter. 





THE new agreement or compact between fire underwriters that 
went into effect in Philadelphia December 1 is cast-iron in some 
respects. The companies signing it bind themselves not to pay any 
commissions or brokerage to any person not a member of the asso- 
ciation ; prohibits rebates to the insured in any form ; limits the 
compensation of agents and brokers to fifteen per cent ; limits the 
companies to the maintenance of one main office and one branch 
office, or, if a company desires more offices, it can pay no more than 
fifteen per cent commission for business obtained in those in excess of 
two. Provision is made for the trial and punishment of members who 
violate the rules and regulations of the association. If Philadel- 
phia is able to effect such an agreement, why cannot New York do 
the same? It remains to be seen, however, if the Philadelphia 
agreement will last ; we remember that something similar has been 
tried there before, but went to pieces as easily as a New York com- 


pact. 





Our English exchanges relate that at the recent burning of 
Todd & Higginbotham’s mills at Glasgow, the Grinnell automatic 
sprinklers failed to work, and the loss to insurance companies was 
$500,000. The English proprietors of the automatic published a 
card claiming that the sprinkler plant was not completed when the 
fire occurred, that there was a short water supply, and that the 
pumps to supply the water were not automatic. To this the mill 
proprietors reply by a card stating that the automatic plant had 
been completed for a week, that there was a sufficient supply of 
water, and that the pump was automatic and kept going day and 
night. As the owners of the mill had doubtless paid for all this 
machinery, they ought to know something about it. But the fact 
remains that the mills burned, that the sprinklers did not de their 
duty, and the insurance companies are mulcted in alargesum, As 
they had, no doubt, made a reduction in rates on account of the 
sprinkler improvement, they now have to mourn that they were 
victims of misplaced confidence. Sprinklers are of no value what- 
ever unless they are in order at all times, and, as every one put 
into a building is at the cost of the insurance companies, these 
ought to exact some guarantee from somebody that the sprinklers 
will operate in the time of need. The whole business connected 
with automatic sprinklers is simply trading on the forbearance and 
good nature of insurance companies. The sole inducement that 
tempts a propertyowner to adopt the system is the fact that the com- 
panies will make such a reduction in his insurance rates as will pay 
for the plant inashort time. The confidence shown by the compa- 
nies in this appliance is contagious, and the propertyowner who 
adopts it soon thinks that he can reduce the amount of his insur- 
ance, so the company loses in volume as well as in rate. If com- 
pelled to stand upon its merits alone, we venture to say that no 
propertyowner would ever adopt the automatic sprinkler system ; 
he does it simply and solely because the companies pay him for 
doing so, not because he wants it for itself. We grant that the 
sprinklers have done good service in isolated cases, but what they have 
saved to insurance companies in the way of losses will not begin to 
pay them for what it has cost them in reduced rates. From the 
standpoint of the general community and the individual property- 
owner, sprinklers are good things within limitations, but we are 
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confident that they have thus far been expensive luxuries for the 
insurance companies to maintain. The sooner they refuse the re. 
duced rate for sprinklers the better it will be for them. 





AN agent away out in the West forwards to us a postal card sent 
him by the Kittanning Insurance Company of Kittanning, Pa,, 
soliciting a share of his “surplus lines,” and asks: “Is this not 
another wildcat?” No, it is not a wildcat, but it is an underground 
mutual, roaming over the country seeking premiums to devour, 
with little substance to induce confidence. The Kittanning was 
organized in 1853 as a mutual company, its insurance being, 
doubtless, intended solely for local consumption. Last year it took 
less than $15,000 in cash premiums, and had at the close of the 
year $16,282 cash surplus. Its total cash assets were $37,132, 
and its liabilities $20,850, with no reserve maintained. But the 
company does business on the note plan, and in 1879 it had pre. 
mium notes valued at $639,649, but these had dwindled down to 
$309,731 at the close of 1887. While the Kittanning may furnish 
precisely the kind of insurance the propertyowners in its immediate 
vicinity may desire, it will be seen from the above figures that it is 
not in a situation to guarantee any very large amount of indemnity 
on general commercial risks, and any broker or agent who sends 
it “surplus lines” from a distance must be reckless of the interests 
of his clients. When there are so many good, sound, progressive 
companies, possessing an abundance of capital and assets, pushing 
for business legitimately, no agent or broker has a valid excuse for 
handling the policies of an insignificant concern whose ability to 
pay losses is limited to a very small amount. But there are insig- 
nificant insurers, as well as companies, who would canvass the 
entire country for cheap insurance, and it serves them right when they 
find that cheap policies do not provide indemnity. The Kittanning 
might possibly take care of business it obtained through under- 
ground channels, but there are so many companies stronger and 
better, with plenty of cash in their treasuries instead of premium 
notes of problematical value, that insurers, at a distance especially, 
should give them the preference. 





THE Metropolitan Board of Works, having charge of the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade, recognizes the fact that the brigade is inefficient 
and inadequate, but seems unwilling to do anything towards im- 
proving it unless the insurance companies will bear the greater 
portion of the expense. Why those corporations should be spe- 
cially taxed in the interests of the general public, any more than 
other propertyholders, we never could understand, but ever since 
the establishment of the fire brigade they have been assessed for 
this particular purpose. For several years the Board of Works 
have been trying to increase the companies’ assessments, but have 
been unsuccessful, the companies contending that the protection of 
property should be paid for bygeneral taxation. They are at it again 
this year, and one of our exchanges reports that at the weekly 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works recently the Parlia- 
mentary committee recommended “that it be referred to the Par- 
liamentary committee to give notice of the board’s intention to in- 
troduce into Parliament next year a bill to authorize the raising of 
more money for the purposes of the fire brigade, that such bill be 
upon the lines of that which was laid before Parliament in the 
present year, and that the committee do in due course prepare and 
submit to the board the draft of the bill to be introduced.” In the 
course of the discussion which ensued, Mr. Lindsay said the board 
knew that Parliament would not give them the power they sought 
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of taxing the insurance companies. He moved that the matter be 
referred back for consideration. He was supported by Mr. Jones, 
put Mr. Cook thought it a disgrace to Parliamentary procedure 
that one or two interested persons, directors of insurance compa- 
nies, should be able to prevent the bill from even being consid- 
ered. Mr. Runtz objected to the position taken up by the board 
—that they would not adequately protect London from fire because 
they could not get certain persons to contribute more than they did 
at present towards the expenses involved ; but the recommendation 
of the committee was ultimately agreed to. We do things better 
over here, and regard the matter of fire protection, like police protec- 
tion or the water supply or the public school system, as a necessity 
in which every citizen is interested, and, consequently, should help 
bear the expense, so the cost is borne by general taxation. It 
takes over $1,500,000 a year to maintain the fire department of 
New York city, yet it is cheerfully paid by taxpayers, and there is 
never any attempt to shift the burden to the shoulders of any par- 
ticular class in the community. When London concludes to pay 
for fire protection out of the public funds, to make its fire brigade 
fully paid and to equip it in first-class manner, it will have a sys- 
tem of fire protection that will rival ours, and can be depended 
upon in an emergency. 





In the course of a paragraph in The Review of London, relative 
to the Mutual. Reserve Fund of this city, it is said “the ex- 
amination of Mr. Harper by a commission in New York, and the 
replying to the interrogatories being prepared on this side, will be 
looked forward to with interest on both sides of the Atlantic.” It 
is to be inferred from this that a commission has been appointed 
on the other side, presumably in the interests of British policyhold- 
ers, to visit New York and make an examination of the Mutual 
Reserve Association—not ‘ Mr. Harper” personally. Such ex- 
amination will indeed be “looked forward to with interest,” as 
well by policyholders in this country as in England. Since its 
organization this association has been examined a dozen times or 
more by insurance officials of the various States, experts and spe- 
cially appointed committees, and in every instance a favorable 
report has been the result, to the surprise of many persons. One 
official assured us that he came here prejudiced against the asso- 
ciation, and expecting to find something rotten, but that he found 
matters in such a favorable condition that he could not withhold a 
certificate to that effect. The officers have frequently declared 
their desire to have as thorough an examination of the affairs of 
the association made as it is possible to do, alleging that if there is 
anything wrong about them they are more interested in finding it 
out than any individual can be. They base their hopes of per- 
manency upon careful and correct management, conscientiously 
believing in the equity and stability of the assessment plan if hon- 
estly administered ; they wish any defects pointed out that they 
may correct them to the end that their own positions may be long 
secured to them. ‘These being their sentiments, they will, no 
doubt, extend every facility to the commission necessary to enable 
it to perform its duty satisfactorily. The hope of a favorable 
report from such commission, to silence the clamor indulged in 
abroad against the association, will be another incentive to the 
Officers to aid it in every way. Some of our own journals have 
discredited the reports of the insurance officials heretofore made on 
various grounds, but they would probably accept as true any report 
from an intelligent and impartial committee of British policyholders 
or insurance experts. As to the ability of the assessment system 
to provide permanent and trustworthy insurance, that is a question 
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upon which there is abundant room for a difference of opinion, 
and can only be definitely determined as the system grows older ; 
but the honesty or otherwise of the management of an assessment 
association is something that can be ascertained by careful exam- 
ination. ‘This, we presume, will be the object of the commission, 
and to their investigation no obstacle will be interposed by the 
Officers, if their statements in the past are to be accepted as 
truthful. 











THE QUESTION OF RATES AGAIN. 


$6 he in favor of the law but agin its enforcement,” is the elo- 

quent and practical remark attributed to one of our wise 
law makers some years ago. His position was much like that of 
many fire underwriters in this city on the schedule rating of risks— 
they are in favor of a tariff of rates but “agin its enforcement.” 
The question of rating was again brought to the front last week at 
a meeting of the New York Board by the report submitted by W. 
De L. Boughton, chairman of the committee on rating. He 
reported that the committee had, as instructed by the board, rated 
the risks in the Metropolitan district, and that it would be in order 
to adopt some plan for putting the rates into force. This led to 
considerable discussion, which was terminated by the adoption of 
a resolution authorizing President Coit to appoint a committee to 
prepare .a plan for enlisting the co-operation of all companies in 
adopting uniform rates. The same committee is also to endeavor 
to dispose of the vexed questions of brokerage and branch offices, 
which have been such fruitful sources of discontent in the past. 
‘That committee will have a troublesome task on its hands, and if 
it succeeds in formulating an agreement that will stick it will be 
entitled to much credit. When the Tariff Association was in its 
prime, the rating committee, of which Mr. Boughton was chairman, 
did efficient service, sending out their notices of revised rates on 
particular risks almost daily. It has frequently been said that this 
committee did better work in equalizing rates than had ever been 
done before. So long as the members of that association observed 
good faith and lived up to the schedule, the business prospered, 
and there was a better state of feeling among underwriters. But 
suddenly the association voted to suspend the schedule, and there 
ensued immediately a scramble for business at cut rates. For 
a time demoralization reigned, and propertyowners could buy their 
insurance at their own price. But the rating committee continued 
its work under the sanction of the New York Board until now, as 
reported, the entire Metropolitan district has been scheduled. The 
rates established by this committee have at least formed an intelli- 
gent basis for managers of companies to cut by; the schedule 
showed them what each risk was worth, and the extent to which 
they would cut the rate was governed by circumstances and their 
individual guerilla instincts. Many managers have adhered to 
the schedule fairly well, and would have been glad to maintain it 
in all its integrity if their competitors had also done so, but when 
the Tariff Association let down the bars it became impossible to 
control the flock that came dashing through. Now the proposition 
is to begin where the association stopped, and again endeavor to 
get the companies to agree to a uniform schedule of rates in the 
Metropolitan district. 

It is possible something satisfactory may come of this effort, for 
it has been a bad year on the whole for fire underwriters. Few 
companies claim to have made any money, while it is assured that 
many have run behind. The numerous heavy fires in the early 
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part of the year entailed such severe losses to the companies that 
it was then said it would be impossible for some of them, even 
with phenomenal “luck,” to catch up, The latter portion of the 
year has brought fewer heavy losses, but little improvement in 
other respects. With a full knowledge that under the most favor- 
able conditions it would be almost impossible for the companies to 
overtake their losses, they have kept up their unbusiness-like com- 
petition, writing risks at rates that were wholly inadequate, and 
paying commissions far in excess of what was fair compensation for 
new business, or that it was necessary to pay. When the famous 
compact was formed some years ago the brokers were willing to 
accept fifteen per cent commission, but the companies then insisted 
on reducing it to ten per cent. This arrayed the brokers in oppo- 
sition to the compact, and it was soon dissolved. Recently the 
companies have been paying them anywhere from fifteen to fifty 
per cent, the brokers, in fact, having matters pretty much their 
own way, fixing rates and appropriating as much of the premium 
as their consciences would permit. The experience of the year, 
without co-operation between the companies, has been so cosily 
and unsatisfactory that it would seem as though they would all be 
eager to co-operate to put the business in better shape. Whether 
they will agree to do so or not will be seen when the plan which 
_the new committee formulates is sent to them for signature. 
Judging from the numerous failures to maintain compacts and 
agreements heretofore entered into, it seems evident that some 
companies do not desire uniform rates and will not observe them 
even after they have been dragooned into agreeing to do so. With 
uniform rates and uniform commissions there would be more 
chance of harmony, but so long as one company is willing to pay a 
higher price for new business than another, that is the company 
the brokers will deal with. It is assumed that ninety per cent of 
the business of the Metropolitan district is controlled by brokers, 
and it is natural that they should place it where it will do them the 
most good. Some managers, who are dependent upon brokers for 
their entire business, assert that they cannot compete on equal 
terms with the stronger and better known ones, and to get any 
business at all must either allow a larger commission to the brokers 
or cut the rates. They are obliged to have some little advantage 
in order to dispose of their policies. While there remains an 
inequality in the conditions under which a company is conducted, 
it will be a difficult task to establish uniform rates and commis- 
sions. If anything can induce them to harmonize, the disastrous 
experiences of the present year certainly ought to do it. If they go 
on burning the candle at both ends—paying exorbitant commis- 
sions and obtaining inadequate rates—the season of hard times in 
fire insurance is likely to be greatly prolonged. We would be glad 
indeed if we could hold out any encouragement as to the probable 
success of the present movement, but after conversing with many 
underwriters, we find so much lukewarmness or utter indifference 
upon the subject that it seems doubtful if the required number of 
signatures to an agreement for uniform rates and commissions can 
be obtained. Some of the larger companies feel that the time is 
not ripe for it, that the rate cutters have not been sufficiently pun- 
ished, and that it is better to wait awhile. They can afford to 
wait, for their writings in the Metropolitan district is but an inci- 
dent in their general business, and they could afford to lose all of it, 
and still have a very large volume from the country that pays more 
and costs less ; but those companies that depend largely upon the 
Metropolitan district are better inclined to the proposition. It is 
well known that some of the foreign companies are not in favor of 
any combinations whatever, and have only joined them in the past 
to oblige others. How it is possible out of this actual opposition 
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and deadly indifference to make a successful combination jigs g 
problem that will require the best ability of the committee to 
solve. 

In nearly every other section of the country a better condition 
of things exists in fire underwriting. Better rates are obtained, the 
cost of obtaining business is less, and the lawful representatives of 
the companies have a more substantial control of the business than 
their superiors have over the business in New York. The unsatis. 
factory condition here has its influence in every other city and 
village in the country ; propertyowners in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere are inquiring why they should pay higher 
rates than are exacted in this city upon similar risks, and brokers 
are clamoring for higher commissions. ‘The Southeastern Tariff 
Association, managed by field men, recently met this question of 
commissions, and found a practical solution to it that has thus far 
been satisfactory to all concerned. It thus appears that proximity 
to the home offices of the companies is unfortunate—that, in fact, 
the managers have less ability or inclination to deal with vital ques- 
tions than is possessed by their subordinates in other localities, 
The commanders of the armies during the war experienced the 
greatest satisfaction and did their best work when communication 
with the war department was severed. Evidently the home offices 
of companies have a similar depressing effect upon the business of 
fire insurance that the war department did upon the armies. We 
would be glad if we could report that the outlook for the success 
of the present effort to re-establish rates and control commissions 
to brokers was more promising, but it is our duty to record the 
feeling as we find it, and this we have outlined above. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION. 
By C. JOHN HEXAMER, C.E., Member of the Committee of Science and the 
Arts, Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from Page 565.) 

Few parts of a building are subjected to such severe wear and strain as 
the roof. Exposed to intense extremes of temperature in our climate, 
during parts of the year it is exposed to high temperatures on the in- 
side and to very low temperatures on the outside. There is no reason 
why flat roofs should not always be used in mill construction, but a solid 
plank roof, grooved and splined, should be used in every case, whether 
it be flat or pitching. Roofs constructed of rough boards, with large in- 
terstices between them, laid on flimsy rafters, cannot successfully with- 
stand extremes of temperatures above and warm air (which is either very 
dry or very damp) below. A good roof should be nearly flat. The roof 
timbers should be laid so as to project from one and a half to three feet, 
thus serving as brackets, and neither gutters or boxed cornices should 
be used. The whole to be covered to the end of the timbers by three- 
inch plank, grooved and splined. 

A perfect outside covering is still a desideratum. Edward Atkinson, in 
a paper read before the American Paper Manufacturers Association at 
Saratoga, July 28, 1886, expressed his opinion that the true material for 
covering a flat roof remains for the paper-maker or the pulp-maker to 
discover. Hesaid: ‘I feel little doubt that ere long you [the paper- 
makers] will learn how to convert wood pulp into a strong, durable, 
waterproof and substantially fireproof material, which can be laid down 
in sheets over a flat roof and cemented. It is an open field for inven- 
tion.” That even the best outside covering of a roof shall wear well, it is 
necessary that the body of the roof is well constructed. The best cover- 
ing laid on thin unjoined boards, supported by unseasoned spruce tim- 
bers, will become damaged through warping and shrinkage. The best 
tin will soon become damaged on badly constructed roofs by the perco- 
lation of moisture through interstices in the roof and its condensation on 
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the under side of the metal. Following are the requirements of a report 
of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company: ‘‘ That the 
timbers shall be of a sufficient size to keep in place, without serious de- 
flection—never exceeding twenty-five feet span, sustained either by a 
sufficient number of posts or else by well constructed trusses. A truss 
can be made of timber to cover a mill seventy-two feet wide in the clear, 
at half-inch rise to the foot. The next requirement is that the plank 
shall be never less than two inches thick, three inches very much pre- 
ferred, not only for stability, but for non-conduction of heat; plank to 
be grooved and splined, planed to uniform thickness and thoroughly sea- 
soned—especially if owners will insist upon the false economy of making 
use of spruce plank, although pine is preferable at any reasonable differ- 
ence in price. A better inside finish can be secured at greater relative 
expense by the use of two-inch plank, sheathed underneath between the 
rafters crossway of the plank, We do not advise any air space whatever 
in the substance of the roof, even though it may be so constructed as to 
be unobjectionable on account of fire. An air space must be hermetically 
sealed to be of much value as a non-conducting medium. It is impossi- 
ble to make an air space perfectly tight between two sections of wood. 
It therefore happens, when such a space is left in a roof, that the humid- 
ity of the mill or works passes through the sheathing into this air space, 
there condenses and gradually rots both surfaces, the plank and the 
sheathing. A solid, well-seasoned roof, made of pine plank three inches 
thick, or of two-inch pine, sheathed solid on the under side, will give 
stability and will assure the greatest durability to whatever roof covering 
is put on the outside, Composition roofs covered with gravel, placed 
over a properly constructed roof of timber and plank, have, onthe whole, 
proved to be the most satisfactory roof coverings. The best instruction 
which can be given for this kind of roofing is to employ no one who can- 
not be depended upon for thorough work.” 

The fire-resisting qualities of a roof may be increased by protecting it 
on the inside with sheet-iron or other metal, asbestos concrete, or with a 
wire netting tightly fastened on, so as to leave no hollow spaces, and the 
plastering placed on it. Slate makes a poor outside covering, as by a 
rise in temperature it readily disintegrates. If pitched shingle roofs are 
used (not a desirable form), the shingles should be laid over mortar. 
The following are the specifications formulated by the New England 
mutual insurance companies who have given much and careful attention 
to this subject : 

CoMPOSITION COVERINGS. 


Place upon the roof three layers of roofing felt parallel with the eaves ; 
continue by lapping each additional layer two-thirds of its width upon 
the preceding one, so continue until the whole surface of the roof 
is covered. This being properly secured, coat the same with the melted 
composition, and over this place two additional layers of felt ; secure this 
at intervals upon the surface, also at the eaves and about the chimneys, 
scuttles, monitors and battlement walls, in the manner hereinafier sug- 
gested. The felt being thus properly secured, spread upon the surface a 
good body of the melted composition, and gravel in sufficient quantity to 
thoroughly incorporate the same with the composition. The practice of 
cementing each sheet of felt as laid is not approved by the company which 
has done the largest amount of this kind of work. No composition 
should be used until three sheets of the felt in thickness have been laid. 
This allows greater freedom to the felt, which is not liable to become 
cemented to the plank, and is not therefore affected by the expansion or 
contraction of the same, The coating of composition between the third 
and fourth layers of the felt increases its waterproof qualities and dura- 
bility. The following suggestions are made by the New England Felt 
Rooting Company, which has performed the largest part of this work : 

1. ‘‘ The pitch of the roof should not be greater than one inch in the 
foot ; a half inch is better if the roof is firmly constructed.” 

2. ‘‘ Pine plank matched, two and a half to three inches in thickness, 
are most desirable in covering ; rafters from five to ten feet apart, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the planking, and of sufficient dimensions to keep 
the roof firm.” 

3. ‘‘ The carpenter and mason work should be completed, and chim- 
neys topped out, scuttles, hatchways and monitors completed and fin- 
ished before the roofing is laid, when possible.” 

4. “ The strips or flashings for securing the felt at the eaves and walls, 
and about the brickwork generally, should not be placed in position 
until advised. Zinc or copper is preferable. The former has been found 
to answer the necessary requirements, and there is a great saving over 
the latter,” 

5. ‘‘ Over dressing-rooms, dye-houses and similar structures, provide 
for ample ventilation in the roof. This is rendered especially necessary 


.from the fact that the roofing manufactured by the New England Felt 


Roofing Company is perfectly waterproof and air-tight, therefore no 
dampness from evaporation can be absorbed or pass through it.” 
COVERINGS OF TIN, 


Use only the best M. F. Tern plate tin, with resin-sized sheathing 
under the same. The tin should be laid with white lead and secured 
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with zinc. Tin will wear longer and is less liable to rust if painted on 
the under side before laying. Two or three layers of tarred paper are 
sometimes placed under the tin to serve as a cushion, 


CovERINGS OF CoTTon Duck. 


We have ventured to call attention to cotton duck properly laid as a 
covering for roofs where it is desirable to make a saving in the weight of 
the roof covering, or for other reasons; and it has been adopted by sev- 
eral of our most judicious members upon mills or auxiliary buildings. 
Before making this suggestion for the covering of a roof on which it was 
desirable to dry wool, we investigated the durability of painted duck 
upon steamboat decks and upon the tops of railway cars, and we became 
fully satisfied that it would prove to be very durable, if properly prepared 
and laid. The longest record we have in respect to a roof covered at our 
own suggestion is four years. The first experiment was made upon the roof 
of an auxiliary building attached to a woolen mill four years since. It is 
now in fair condition, and has been more or less used for drying wool 
upon it. This building was about forty feet by sixty feet. The duck 
was Stitched in one piece. The year after it was put down the plank 
had curled a little ; the roof covering was detached, the plank planed off, 
and it was then attached again in its original position, but the unsea- 
soned spruce plank continues to twist and curl and makes it difficult to 
keep the covering in good condition. No felt or sized paper was placed 
under this covering. Wool is dried upon it throughout each summer 
season. 

The next experiment was upon one-kalf of a new mill constructed by 
the Lawrence Duck Company, the other half being covered with compo- 
sition. This covering has been examined year by year, and is now ap- 
parently as sound and in as good condition as when first laid. The 
largest building yet covered with duck roofing at our suggestion is a mill 
belonging to the Merrick Thread Company. Timothy Merrick has made 
use of this covering more than once, and permits me to give the follow- 
ing directions for placing the duck, to wit: ‘‘ The chief danger to be 
guarded against in a canvas roof is from the condensation of moisture 
upon the under side. This must be provided for when the canvas is put 
down. Our latest method in placing a canvas roof last season combined 
all our previous experience, and was as follows: The roof plank were 
two-inch pine, of even width, planed to a uniform thickness, grooved and 
splined, fully seasoned, close laid with bearings five feet two inches on 
centres. Upon this was laid one thickness of rosin-sized heavy sheath- 
ing paper. This was covered with two layers of medium quality tarred 
roofing felt, with a mopping of composition between the two layers, 
sticking them firmly together, Over this another layer of rosin-sized 
sheathing paper fastened at intervals to keep it in place until the canvas 
could be laid down, The object of this provision is to protect the canvas 
from the effect of the condensation of moisture from the room below, and 
to prevent the tarred paper from adhering to the canvas. We then used 
duck two yards wide, of weight equivalent to thirteen ounces duck twen- 
ty-two inches wide, in cuts made to order of the length of the roof, nailed 
with seven-eighth-inch copper nails ; the laps of the canvas laid in paint 
at the time of nailing. We then saturated the duck with a coat of Wil- 
mington tar, mixed with about twenty per cent of linseed oil, put on 
warm so as to spread easily and penetrate the fibre of the duck fully. 
Finally. one or more coats of paint, as may be necessary for exterior pro- 
tection.” 

It had been objected that the pine tar contains an acid liable to affect 
the duck in the course of time. In order to be certain upon this point 
the question has been put to Prof. J. M. Ordway, whose reply is as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘ There is no acid in wood tar except acetic acid, and this has no 
weakening action on vegetable fibre. Wood tar contains a great deal of 
resin and some resin oils, and these will oxidize and change, but it will 
take a very longtime. I can see no more objection to tarring duck than 
to tarring rope. Tarred rope is not quite so strong, theoretically, as sim- 
ple rope ; but that is merely because a foreign body separates the fibres 
a little from each other, and prevents them from responding at the same 
instant to a strain. Tar is much better to resist mildew than oil would 
be. Oil is a food for mold. There may bea little doubt as to the best 
way of applying oil. Oi] paint over tar would be very slow in drying, 
and might remain sticky along time. I believe tarred felt underneath 
would be sufficient without any impregnation of the canvas itself with tar. 
The tarred felt would soon give off vapor enough to the duck to prevent 
mildew. Felt or paper impregnated with coal tar should be used in 
preference to that made with Trinidad pitch.” 

We have submitted these various methods of covering roofs to meet 
questions frequently asked. They give all the information which is 
within our knowledge. With the decreasing price of copper, it may 
happen that copper will become available. It is, of course, the most 
durable material; but its high cost has heretofore prevented its general 


use upon factories. 
(To de Continued.) 








—At Eufaula, Ala., last week, five negroes, who had been amusing 
themselves by burning railroad trestles and tearing up ties and rails, were 
put on trial. ‘Three of them were preachers in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Their object was to obtain the discharge of an ob- 
noxious section master and get work under his successor. 
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CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


ANOTHER French company (I am rather in doubt what to style its business 
—whether life, fire or accident—because its operations will also embrace 
the ‘‘ mortalité du bétail et vie humaine,” or, in the Queen’s plain Eng- 
lish, it insures also against the ‘‘mortality of cattle and human life ”) is 


to be started by M. Cambon. It will be called the Avrora. Domicile 


not stated. 
x * * 

From a pamphlet issued by Dr. Carl Hilse on the subject of ‘‘ Tram- 
ways and accidents upon them,” we learn that in Berlin there was one 
injured for each 383,128 passengers, one sightly injured to each 447,966, 
one badly injured to each 2,830,896, and one death to each 40,764,900 
passengers. It is remarkable that in Berlin 75.13 per cent of all accidents 
were caused by personal carelessness in ascending and descending, 
which, during the motion of the car, alone caused 1791 accidents; 1402 
cases of these were caused by getting on or off the rear platform, and 
only 389 while doing the same on the front platform, 


* * * 


SrATISTICs of theatre fires for the first eight months of 1888 are at hand, 
and the crop appears to be fully up to the average—eleven all told. 
January 1, the Alhambra in Antwerp ; nu performance given that evening, 
therefore no lives lost. January 3, theatre in Bolton, England ; complete 
loss. January 29, variety theatre in Madrid; complete loss. February 
12, two theatres, one in Blyth, Pa., the other in New York; seven lives 
lost by the latter. February 28, another theatre in New York. March 
29, two theatres, one in Jassy, the other in Steubenville, O.; one life lost 
in the latter. March 31, theatre at Oporto, Portugal ; 240 persons burned 
to Geath. April 22, theatre in Grantham, England. Next and last, the 
Bouffes Bordelais, Bordeaux, went up in flames. Mr. Gilordone, the 
compiler, comes to the conclusion that neither an iron curtain, nor 
smoke-stacks, nor yet solid construction, nor a number of exits, attentive 
supervision and care, either of itself, will prevent the extension of a con- 
flagration in a theatre and loss of life, but it requires all these safeguards 
together. He also lays full stress on the high value of care, and con- 
cludes that also ‘‘an old and badly built theatre may be preserved and 
protected if order is strictly maintained and a constant and ever-ready 
vigilance is at all times exerted.” 

THE Prefecture de la Seine (Paris) has compiled statistics on longevity 
in Paris. That city contains 6386 persons over eighty years old, 2747 
between eighty-five and eighty-nine, 640 over ninety, and 138 over ninety- 
five. It has also twenty centenarians, of which four are bachelors, onea 
married man, six widowers, one spinster, one a married woman, and 
seven widows. 

x * x 

ALFRED DE Covurcy, one of the brightest writers on insurance mat- 
ters in France, and for years an able contributor to The Moniteur des 
Assurances, died on the night of October 18, at his chateau of Mont- 
morency, at the age of seventy-two, He has been connected with the 
French insurance press for fifty-five years. His death is mourned by all. 


* * * 


Unrasy lies the head of an institution that keeps a cashier about the 
house. The Italia of Genoa, transport, learned this lesson for the small 
sum of 160,000 francs, which the fellow took with him. By the way, 
L’Italia has been very unfortunate this year. Last summer it lost 200,000 
francs by a theft of drafts in transit to the institution ; next its agency in 
Paris involved it seriously ; in September it had to pay a loss of 400,000 
francs for the loss of the steamer South America, and now comes this 
theft of 160,000 francs by its absconding cashier. 


* * * 


THE mean rate of marriages per 1000 of Europe for the five years 
1881-2-3-4-5 is as follows: Hungary, 10.1; Austria, 7.9; Prussia, 7.9; 
Italy, 8.0; Denmark, 7.7; Germany, 7.7; England, 7.5; France, 7.5; 
Holland, 7.1; Belgium, 6.9; Scotland, 6.8; Switzerland, 6.8; Spain, 
6.8 ; Norway, 6.6; Sweden, 6.4; Ireland, 4.3. It will be seen that there 
is a difference of nearly 15 per cent between the two extremes, Hungary 
and Ireland. W. von K, 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, November 15. 
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The Trouble in the Wheeling Board. 
By a unanimous vote of those present at a meeting of the Wheeling (W, 
Va.) local Board of Fire Underwriters held Novenber 27, C. H. Collier, 
president of the board, was suspended from membership, and the office 
of president declared vacant. J. P. Adams was then elected president, 
The offenses for which Mr. Collier was suspended were violations of the 
rules in writing risks at less than board rates. On two occasions he was 
tried and found guilty, the minimum fine of $5 being imposed in each 
instance, and the policies he had issued ordered to be canceled. Mr, 
Collier canceled the policies, but refused to pay the fines, whereupon he 
was summoned to attend a meeting to show cause why he should not be 
suspended in accordance with the by-laws. He did not attend the meet- 
ing, which adjourned to give him another opportunity to be heard, but 
again failing to appear he was promptly suspended. Mr. Collier is sec. 
retary of the Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Wheeling, and local 
agent of the Sun of London, the Hamburg-Bremen, the Hanover, the 
Niagara, the Anglo-Nevada, the Citizens of New York, and the Imperial 
of London. In notifying the companies represented in the board of its 
action, the new president says: ‘“ During the seven years’ existence of 
this organization in the city of Wheeling the members of the board 
have enjoyed the utmost harmony in endeavoring to maintain sound prin- 
ciples of underwriting, and it is with the deepest regret that we are com- 
pelled to report the case of Mr. Collier and ask the companies doing 
business in this city to join with the members of our board in sustaining 
our organization.” 





A New Pacific Coast Lottery. 


WE find the following in an Oakland (Cal.) exchange, and commend it 
to the attention of the State authorities : 


The Eagle Insurance Society is the name of a lately organized institu- 
tion in San Francisco, which offers a novel way of making money. On 
payment of $10 cash, any one can secure a certificate which makes the 
holder a member of the society, and the membership is sustained by a 
monthly contribution of $1.25. These amounts insure the subscriber for 
$1000, which becomes payable as soon as that amount is in the treasury 
according to the number of the certificates, which are issued in rotation 
as applied for. For every additional $1000 insurance another $5 initia- 
tion is paid and another $1.25 added to the monthly subscription. The 
society, which has been established within a month, is increasing with 
lightning rapidity, and the first payment will be made in a few days. 
This society renders it possible for the insuring party to enjoy the money 
in person. 





Speculation in Life Assurance. 
In a leading article on the insurance frauds in Belfast, The Scotsman of 
November 1 says: 

‘* A traffic in the lives of persons in whom the insurer has no other 
interest is a speculation of a questionable character, even when there is 
no room toimpute fraud. So long ago as 1774 an act was passed to pro- 
hibit ‘ wager policies,’ or insurances made by persons on lives in which 
they have no interest. This legislation was for the protection, not of 
insurance offices, but of those whose lives were insured, to whom it might 
be a source of danger that persons, strangers to them, should be ina 
position to profit by their death. This act does not prevent a policy being 
effected by a man on his own life and afterwards assigned to another, and 
transactions of this kind, thoroughly legitimate, are of everyday occur- 
rence. But our columns sometimes record sales of life policies which 
suggest uncomfortable reflections. Some poor fellow has fallen into 
oankruptcy, and the insurances he had designed for the support of his 
family, but which he has noi sufficiently guarded for them (as he might 
have done), come to the hammer. We do not know how the auctioneer 
in such a case conducts the sale, whether he trots out the unfortunate 
‘ life,’ or only describes to his audience in his own graphic style the fail- 
ing health, the feeble steps, the broken-down look, and perhaps the ques- 
tionable habits which promise to make the buying of a policy so gooda 
speculation. Apparently he often succeeds in setting up a brisk compe- 
tition. Perhaps the friends of the bankrupt try to buy in the policy for 
the sake of his family, but are outbid by the speculator. And when the 
policy has been run up and knocked down, and has passed into. the 
hands of a stranger, or perhaps into those of some group or company who 
make such purchases their business, we can imagine the interest which 
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the new owner takes in the downward progress of the subject of his 
investment. It is well when the policy falls into respectable hands, for 
obviously the interests of a purchaser are scarcely consistent with the 
well-being and prolonged life of the person insured. But at the best 
there must be a painful discordance between what the investor might feel 
about a fellow-mortal and what he may be tempted to feel when the man’s 
premature death may make all the difference to him between a handsome 
profit and a serious loss. From every point of view it seems an unde- 
sirable thing that human life should ever become the subject of a specu- 
lative investment, and these Irish trials show how easily a traffic of this 
kind slips into methods that are fraudulent and criminal, even in the 
hands of persons whom the judge who sentenced them could describe as 
‘men of high station and social position’ and of considerable wealth.” 





The Fidelity and Casualiy in Minnesota. 

A writ of guo warranto against the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
issued in July last, was argued yesterday before the Supreme Court. 
John B, Sanborn and Mr. Hawkins of Indiana appeared for the plaintiff 
and C. K, Davis and H. B. Kellogg for the defendant. This company 
was organized several years ago under the laws of New York to do sev- 
eral kinds of insurance business, being the only company in the State 
soliciting more than one kind of insurance. Afterward, in 1881, having 
complied with the insurance laws of Minnesota, the company commenced 
doing a plate glass, fidelity and accident insurance business. This com- 
pany was getting along so well that the jealousy of the Lloyds Plate Glass 
Company of New York, organized subsequently, became aroused. The 
first step taken by the Lloyds Company was to get a bill through the legis 

lature of New York restricting insurance companies from carrying on 
more than one kind of business. When this was done the president of 
the Lloyds Company brought suit against the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany in the States in which the latter was doing business, to prohibit it 
from soliciting more than one kind of insurance. The result was the suit 
now pending in the Supreme Court. Insurance Commissioner Shandrew 
is of the opinion that the motive actuating the Lloyds Company is purely 
one of jealousy, and furthermore that this company when it first orgar- 
ized violated the insurance laws of several of the States.—S¢, Pau/ 
Pioneer-Press, November 27. 





Expense Ratios of British Life Companies, 


WE are indebted to William Bourne of London, a well-known compiler 
and publisher of life assurance literature, for a copy of a leaflet showing 
the expense ratios of British life offices. We copy herewith the table 
compiled by him. In introducing it, Mr. Bourne says: 


In this table the three methods which have severally been suggested 
by leading actuaries and insurance experts, as the bases of a just and 
equitable computation of the expense ratios of the companies, are given 
side by side, in order to facilitate comparison. The methods are: 

1. The cost pet cent on the life premium income, compiled in the or- 
dinary way. 

2. The cost on renewals after allowing a fixed ratio of 1co per cent, or 
the whole of the new premiums as the cost of new business, 

3. The cost on new premiums after allowing the fixed ratio of seven 
and one-half per cent as the cost of renewal business. 

It is scarcely too much to say that not one of these methods is entirely 
free from objection, but the same might be said with regard to almost all 
comparative statements. 

The essential point is uniformity, and the figures of each office are in 
this table calculated upon the same principle. 

Although for very small offices the seven and one-half per cent allotted 
for managing the old business is hardly sufficient, this method of allocat- 
ing the expenses between renewals and new premiums is certainly appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the majority of companies, while the second 
method of allotting 100 per cent as the expense of obtaining new busi- 
ness, will be more suitable in the case of others. 

In the few instances where the actual expenses are less than the 
amount allowed by the second or third methods, and no positive ratio 
can therefore be obtained, the word wz/is used. 

In adopting this table as a means of judging of the relative merits of 
the offices, two important elements amongst others, should be taken into 
consideration—viz., the single premiums included by some companies, 
and also the commuted commissions. 

The amount of new premiums and also of renewal premiums, on which 
the calculations have been based, have in each case been taken from the 
last published reports. 

For obvious reasons industrial companies are excluded. The results 
would be abnormal, as the second and third methods are inapplicable, 
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B8a4 | Alliance ..........+.0 s2cesceses| DOO, 9t, 3887 
OO Fins ddcinsieacecnecscnsscnnces Dec. 31, 1887 
1847 | British Empite...........s.sc0ee0 | Dec. 31, 1887 
1854 | British Equitable................ Jan, 31, 1888 
1833 | Caledonian |]................ «...-| Dec. 31, 1887 
1840 | Church of England .....-....-. .--| Dec. 31, 1887 ! 
1838 | City of Glasgow. ...............- Jan. 20, 1888 
1829 | Clergy Mutual..........--.......| May 31, 1888 
1824 | Cl: rical, Medical and General....| June 30, 1887 
1873 | Colonial Mutual................. Mar. 31, 1887 
1861 | Commercial Union.............-- Dec. 31, 1887 
Et bana d6nsiaakecskvewneaeses Mar. 25, 1888 
St 1 SN aoa xs escanecendsienadasees Dec. 31, 1887 
SES tO a a= ccnweecncintes sown Dec. 31, 1887 
A eee ere re Mar. 31, 1888 
1839 | English and Scottish Law........ Dec. 25, 1887 
SUON 1 RI cones ccccnesenses ssee Dec. 31, 1887 
1859 | Equitable (United States)........ Dec. 31, 1887 
1844 | Equity and Law................- Dec 31, 1887 
1832 | Friends Provident................ Nov. 20, 1887 
Se | I a Sono ces» -ceawcnenbesione Dec. 31, 1887 
We RN icicccauween cevenseeeonss June 30, 1887 
SEs CDS okc cicerncwcetesivawa xe Dec. 31, 1887 
1836 | Hand-in-Hand |................-- Dec. 31, 1887 
Pf Sh nis ycescnsie$endees esane Jan. 31 1888 
1852 | Lancashire ...............000..--| Dec. 3%, 1887 
es SAN ME be cnituacoacwenaecontans Dec. 31. 1887 
ge ES Se ee Nov. 30, 1887 
1836 Legal and General............... Dec. 31, 1887 
1838 Life Association of Scotland...... Apr. 5. 1888 
1836 Liverpool and London and Globe. Dec. 31, 1887 
1862 London and Lancashire........ .| Dec. 31, 1887 
1720 | London Assurance.............-.. Dee. 31, 1887 
1806 London L*fe Association ......... Jure 30, 1887 
1852 Marine and General ft............. De>. 3t, 1887 
BOes | MeO MNAG, ..... ccccecccccevessss Dec. 31, 1887 
1851 Midland Counties............... . Mar. 24, 1888 
St I pic nett ch exendeeunin cans Dec. 31, 1857 
1842 Matual of New York............. Dec. 31. 1887 
1822 | Na‘ional of Ireland............... Dec. 31, 1887 
ad Bo ee Dec. 31, 1887 
1835 | National Provident............... Nov. 20, 1887 
BEES Le res cimncntisae,ses0es Dec. 31, 1886 
1823 North British and Mercantile. .... Dec. 31, 1887 
ot Co ne Dec. 31, 1887 
1808 | Norwich Union............ ..... Dec. 31, 1887 
1824 | Patriotic of Ireland.............. July 31. 1£87 
gt he eae ae Dec. 31, 1887 
Pt CE cite stncin, cadacabedustre | Dec. 31, 1887 
1006 | PHOUHOM,.. 6os0s00050.s0enecscees | Dec. 31, 1887 
1840 | Provitent Clerks...............+. Dec. 31, 1887 
Ge lisa scicesess senbessnsob Dec. 31, 1887 
1848 | Prudential (Ordinary)............ Dec. 31, 1887 
RST | GOD a 6:s:« wacencicesccaseesecc con] SM SE, UOey 
SO, ID acs Savteecccccsacees ses Dec. 31, 1887 
Ce FE ks. < Rekenidvnndaceisscendsrend Dec. 31, 1887 
SO I oiakewewrenxesvascesoapedee Dec. 31, 1887 
1720 | Royal Exchange....... Kewiecisaaaek Apr. 30, 1888 
ite Eee me Dec. 31, 1887 
1826 | Scottish Amicable............... Dec. 31, 1887 
1885 | Scottish Economic............... Dec. 31, 1887 
1831 | Scottish Equitable..........-..-.| Mar. 1, 1888 
1865 | Scottish Imperial................. Dec. 31, 1887 
ee ee eee May 31, 1888 
1876 | Scottish Metropolitan .........-.. Dec. 31, 1887 
1837 | Scottish Provident ............... Dec. 31, 1887 
1825 Scottish Provincial............-.. Jan, 31, 1888 
1883 | Scottish Temperance ............| Dec. 31, 1887 
1824 | Scottish Union ard National...... Dec. 31, 1887 
1815 | Scottish Widows Fund ........ .--| Dec. 31, 1887 
1845 | Sovereign Dec. 31, 1886 
1825 | Standard Nov. 15, 1887 
Pe NS Sara ddncepcsmsenesdsscen Sone Dec. 31, 1887 
So | June 24, 1888 
1813 | Union ]j............. .s.++) June 30, 1887 
1824 | Unit'd Kent Mar. 25, 1888 
1849 | United Kingdom Temperance.... Dec, 31, 1887 
1834 | Universal......... re eee Dec. 31, 1887 
TBaS | UsivrSy..cccccsccccvsosssseces May 1, 1888 
SEGO | VICE 6000s cccccess re tvewcaws Dec. 31, 1887 
1861 | Western Counties...... sepenseues Jan. 31, 1888 
1807 | West of England........... eee, Dec. 31, 1887 | 
1836 | Westminster and General ........ | Dec. 31, 1887 | 
SIE F ric cne chen sicscessises | Dec. 3t, 1887 | 

POs os cevseccesvcousiceves Feb. 29, 1888 | 


1824 


* Including valuation expenses, 
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Expense Ratios OF LIFE OFFICES. 
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Actual Cost Per Cent on 
Life Premium Income. 
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Expense Ratio on Renewals 
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Not stated 
102.37 
Nil 
125.84 
151.85 
46.76 
68 15 
86 49 
125 59 
53-54 
_ 123.37 
Not stated 
Not stated 
36.64 
25 03 
12.02 
166.47 
96.84 
54.01 
72.92 
I. 1 28 
Not stated 
106.38 
58 57 
I14 05 
45.89 
113.41 
72.65 
Nil 
Nil 
Not stated 
141.95 
Not s‘ated 
Not stated 
12t 25 
72.31 
Not stated 
75 85 
44-89 
118.05 
Not stated 
Not stated 
120 65 
100 78 
139.03 
121 37 

14 48 
6T 93 
126.75 
121.09 
59 67 
Not stated 
119.03 
49.52 
69 92 
104.21 
Not stated 
Not stated 
33 48 
145 03 
75-98 
103.28 
44 08 


105.46 
Not stated 
Not stated 

156.10 
Not stated 
Not stated 
Not stated 
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What is an /nflammable Roof? 


THE definition of what is an inflummable or combustible roof was tested 
lately in the Westminster police court. The district surveyor of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John, Westminster, summoned the secretary of the Royal 
Aquarium for infringing the building act by covering the Aquarium 
with a material that was combustible. It was described as a close wire 
mesh imbedded in a gelatinous substance. Witnesses stated that the new 
roof was practically fireproof. Walter Emden said he considered that a 
glass roof was a constant source of danger. In places of amuse- 
ment where it existed he had had wire netting put above, and in some 
instances under, the glass, because contraction and expansion caused 
breakage, and, in the event of fire, burning embers fell through glass 
without hindrance. Molten glass wou'd pierce anyone like a bullet. 
Mr. Partridge, in giving judgment, said there was hardly any substance 
that could be described as incombustible, It was a question of degree, 
and he considered that the roofing complained of came within the defini- 
tion of uninflammable,‘‘ not easily lighted.” He felt that he should be 
doing a grievous injustice if he strained the act of Parliament to decide 
that the Aquarium skylight was combustible, and that it must be removed 
at enormous expense. He dismissed the summons. Counsel asked for 
an extended time for giving notice of appeal. Mr. Partridge said he 
was not aware that there was any appeal. He had decided the case on 
the question of fact and not on any question of law.—Auilding. 





Fire Insurance in France. 1887. 


In the accompanying table, which we copy from Tne Finance Chroni- 
cle, the principal items from the revenue accounts of the French fire 
offices, with particulars of their financial position at close of year are 
shown, The aggregate returns show but slight variations compared with 
1886. The combined premiums revenue of the twenty-three offices has 
been increased by £125,000, but the income from interest was £21,800 
less. The management expenses were rather low—10.8 per cent in 
place of 11.6 per cent—while the ratios of loss and commission were 
practically the same as before. The year’s operations were attended with 
a loss to nine offices, but the interest earnings of four of these covered 
the deficiency. Preliminary expenses and discounted commission still 
figure for large sums in the accounts of the younger companies, and there 
appears little hope of writing off these items from future profits, as in many 
cases the amounts are largely in excess of the premium revenue. 
The following are the combined figures for 1887: 
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ProFit AND Loss AccouNT. 








Net premium; 

Profit on policies, ete 

Inte est on investments...... 
Sundry receipts 


eS 2,112,281 
Commission 

Management excenses 

Sundry expenses 

Balance ........<+ 


Total.. 3 994 992 


BALANCE 








£ 
Capital paid up...-.......... 2,989,606 
Reserves, including profit and 
loss baiance 
Losses and _ reinsurance 
counts outstanding 
Sundry creditors 


Investmen‘s, bills, cash 
bark... 

Real estat> 

Agency and reinsurance com- 
panies bal-nc s ........... 

Discounted commi sion 

Preliminary expenses 

Furniture, etc 


1,491,579 


8,406 160 Total 





The Calumet and Hecla Again Ablaze. 


For the third time within two years a serious fire is burning in the lower 
levcls of the great Calumet and Hecla copper mine in upper Michigan, 
Twice before within this time fires, the origin of which could not be 
definitely ascertained, have resulted in the closing of the mines for 
months, with a corresponding loss in output and enormous expense for 
material and labor employed in extinguishing the flames. Now, fora 
third time, on the evening of Thanksgiving Day, a fire starting in the 
sixth level of Shaft No. 3, after causing the death of eight men, has 
stopped work in a great part of the mine, and the whole costly, long- 
lasting extinguishing process will have to be repeated. 

That this last fire was designedly set is not now doubted, and it is believed 
that there is a settled intention upon the part of some one to ruin the 
mines, Like the fire of last fall, it started on Thanksgiving Day, when 
the mine was practically idle. When smoke was smelled there were 
about 200 men on the night shift. An attempt to signal the surface 
showed that the wires were not working, and when the fire was found it 
was discovered that all the water connections, as well as the signal wires, 
had been cut off designedly. Thus all communication with the upper 
world had been stopped, and no water could be obtained. 

The cool-headed men in charge quickly sent out pilots and collected 


COMBINED REVENUE CHART OF TWENTY-THREE FRENCH FIRE INSURANCE OFFICES FOR YEAR 1887. 








REVENUE ACCOUNT, FINANCIAL POSITION. 





RATIO To PREMIUM OF } Less Pre- 
liminary 
Expenses 
and Dis- 
counted 
Com’ ission. 


| 

| 
COMPANY. Interest 
| Net and 
| 
} 
| 
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——! Surplus or 


Paid-u 
Deficit. P 


Net 
. Losses. +o 1 . 
Premiums, | _Otner . Dividend. Capital. Reserves. Available 
Receipts. Com- Ex- Funds, 


| 
| Losses.) _~ 
miss‘on.| penses. 





& 
219,413 
229,458 | 
170,526 | 
196,840 
187,758 
128,926 | 
115,445 
71,774 
95.248 
72,314 | 
189,602 | 


£ 
46 928 
20,669 
22,180 
19,738 
29,026 
18,621 
13,388 
11,156 
9,464 


£ 

386, 362 
354.556 
326,581 
356,692 
313,245 
227,924 
217,776 
127,963 
157,658 
177,076 | 13,304 
303,922 | 11,754 

150,966 7,881 84,159 
101,726 8,254 64,235 | 
35° 6,907 | 
4,931 27,881 
La Funciere 18,301 72,626 | 
L' Union du Nord III 6,660 | 
Le Metrepelle. cose... sccccceces 9 3.309 100,837 | 
La Preservatrice............ 90 264 14.304 | 
| 
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Les Assurance Gesera'es 
Le Phenix 

La Natio-al- | 
L' Union 
Le Soleil 

La France 

L’Urbaine....-. 

La Providence 

L’Aigle 

La Paternelle 
eee 
L’Abeille 


19.3 
22.2 | 
19.8 
20 3 
22.1 
22.2 | 
22.7 
22.3 
22.2 
27.2 | 
249 | 
22.8 | 
24.4 | 
27.8 | 
15-3 | 
29.1 
30.8 
22.1 


80,000 
162,000 
100,000 
100,020 
240,000 
100,000 

50,000 

40,000 

20,000 

96,000 
160,000 
120,000 

96,003 

42,000 
307.965 
400,000 

20.000 
368,909 
17.9 83,126 
351 40,000 
25.4 os 60 000 


739,200 
255,857 
314.632 
241,666 
427,040 
226,686 
226,120 
168,236 
147,397 
153,322 
174,358 
118,830 
52,193 
1,671 
1,000 


ee! 


= 
Dou Bak Ay 
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324,128 
190,830 
148,193 
12,55! 
66,027 


oe 
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awn 297 
340° 65/ 
23 093 
110,525 


La Rouennaise. 2,625 9.828 
La Commerciale.... ........... 1,895 6,274 
La Clementine ; | 37at 29,605 26.4 175,986 
La Nation 27,504 204 11,661 25.2 129,620 
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the terror-stricken workmen at the main engine shaft on the lower level 
of the mine, knowing it the only chance for escape. Hot smoke soon 
filled this shaft, but the men kept cool, and all but eight finally reached 
the surface alive. The eight missing men were probably suffocated, and 
it is unlikely that their bodies will be found. 

In the previous fires Professor Agass‘z of Boston has taken charge of 
the extinguishing arrangements. Atl the shafts of the mine were sealed 
up; carbonic acid gas was manufactured upon an immense scale after 
tremendous difficulties in bringing the needful materials and plant to the 
spot; then the gas was forced down tubes into the shaft, sinking, as is 
its nature, to the bottom, gradually displacing the oxygen, and filling a'l 
the novks and corners and shafts of the mine chock-2-block with a fluid 
in which fire would not burn, After the fire was dead the gas was 
pumped out, and when breathable air had taken its place the miners 
resumed their work. 

In the case of this latest fire it is understood that the operations which 
have hitherto proved successful will be repeated. There is no question, 
however, that i: will be a serious undertaking to quench the flames, as 
the fuel offered them in the timbering of the extensive workings of this 
great mine consists of the covering of many thousands of acres of wood- 
land transplanted to the bowels of the earth ; and, worse luck, there is 
always danger when the fire has been seemingly put out and work has 
recommenced, that some little ember, smouldering unobserved in a cor- 
ner for months, as has already happened, may start another destructive 


blaze. 





The Life Underwriters Association of New York, 
Tue fcllowing letter has been received by Howard Slade, editor of “Our 
Paper,” from President Russell of the Connecticut General Life : 


HARTFORD, Conn., November 24, 1888, 

My Deak Sir—My physical condition was such at the meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association on Tuesday evening last, that I was un- 
fitted for attempting any remarks. And as [ failed, at least partially, to 
say what I wished to as to the value of the association in New York and 
kindred ones, and as some things said on that evening indicated a want 
of general and hearty interest in the organization by the agents in New 
York, will you permit me to say that I believe your asscciation to be of 
value in many ways. 

I need not refer to is influence in making acquainted and bringirg 
into good fellowship the agents themselves, but these associations aid in 
bringing the agents and the business before the public in a beneficial way. 
Many things which have been said at the meetings of yours and other 
organizations, by men of persuzSive speech, have come under the public 
eye, and aided in preparing the way for the agent, giving him a readier 
access to the ear and open mind of men whose application he seeks. 

And as New York is the metropolis of the country, and so many large 
companies have their home there, we naturally look to your city for 
leadership. Your association has a large influence in stimulating organ- 
izations in other cities. And, as J tried to show the other evening, the 
agents being a part(even a fundamental one) of the companies themselves, 
let me add that these associations reach the officers of the company, as 
well as the general pubiic. And everything which may be vone to unite 
agents and officials in efforts to promote healthy, and discountenance 
unhealthy and illegitimate, competition, should be encouraged. And I 
sincerely hope that all the members of your organization may feel a 
renewed and hearty interest in its objects, each man doing his best to 
make it successful in carrying out the legitimate aims of such assoc ations. 

It is said that one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
after affixing his name to that instrument, turned to his associates andy 
said: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, let us all hang together, for if we do not we 
will all be hung separately.” And so I say in this, let us hang in united, 
hearty, persistent efforts to lift the conduct and management of all en- 
gaged in the business high above all criticism, and clearly into the hearty 
approval of the public. 

Thanking you and the association for the cordial reception on the said 
Occasions I have been present, I am yours and theirs, very truly, 

T. W. RusseELL. 





The Royal in North Carolina. 


Ir will be remembered that at the recent meeting of the Southeastern 
Tariff Association in Baltimore, the maximum rate of commissions to be 
paid was fifteen per cent. The Royal did not sign the agreement, for the 
veason that its agent at Raleigh, J. S. Wynne, was employed upon a 
salary. The secretary of the association sent the agreement to R. 
Emory Warfield, manager of the company in North Carolina, with a 
request for him to sign it. This he declined to do, because of the exis-- 
ing arrangement with Mr. Wynne. His letter was placed before the 
execulive committee, and it was resolved to strike the name of the Royal 
from the list of members so far as North Carolina is concerned. From 
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the following letter of Secretary Fleming to Mr. Warfield, it would appear 
that the Royal is about three-quarters in the association and one-quarter 
out, an anomalous position for both the company and the association: 


ATLANTA, Ga., November 19, 1888. 
R. Emory WarFIELD, Esq., Manager Royal Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md: 

Dear Sir—Your letter of the 30th ult. was submitted to the executive 
committee ata meeting held this morning. The committee fully consid- 
ered the subject prescnted in your letter, and decided, without dissent 
from any of the members presen’, that, in view of the resolution passed by 
the associ.tion at the last annual meeting and confirmed at the recent 
Baltimore meeting, making payment of a flat salary a violation of the 
commission rule, and of your continued refusal, as expressed in your 
letter referred to herein, to conform vo said rule, there is nothing lett for 
the committee to do but to strike the name of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany from the roll of membership of this Association, so far as relates to 
its jurisdiction in the State of North Carolina. 

The committee directed me to express to you its sircere regret at being 
forced by reason cf your action to take this step, more especially as the 
company which you represent remains steadfast and loyal in all of its 
relations to the asscciation under its management in the other four States 
embraced in its territory. 

Assuming that you have no purpose of violating the rates of the asso- 
ciations as promulgated from this office, we shall continue to mail them 
to you regularly as in the past. 

Th2 committee expresses the hope that you will, after further delibera- 
tion, conclude it is best to yield your personal and single views in regard 
to the salary question, for it is to be remarked that the sense of the Balti- 
more meeting was unanimous, with one exception, on that pcint, so that, 
you may come back into the association with the purpose of conforming, 
without a single deviation, to all of its rules. With much respect, 

Yours very truly, Cuas C, FLEMING, Secretary. 





D. N. Holwzy on Endowments. 

We have ieceived from D. N. Holway of Boston, representstive of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, a handsomely printed 
leaflet entitled, ‘‘ Endowments.” Mr. Holway treats the subject in a 
practical manner, presenting arguments in favor of endowmen's that 
should convince any reasonable man of the advantages of such invest- 
ments. We quote as follows: ‘* Whatis an endowment? Itisa simple 
contract or bond between an individual and aresponsible corporation under 
State law, whereby he purchases, by easy payments, a definite amount 
that shall be payable to himself at the end of a specified time, or that 
shall be paid in full to his estate, if death occurs within that time. It is, 
thererore,a double contract. It either makes sure provision for our 
dependents, or creates a fund for our own support when advanced age 
overtakes us, * * * The enormous sum of $100,000,000 has already 
been paid by American companies to those who have lived to receive 
their endowments. The same companies have paid the death losses 
occurring under these policies with promptness, and they also equal 
$100,000,000, The ‘first fruits’ of the system aggregate, therefore, 
$200,000,000. There are now outstanding in American companies en- 
dowment policies amounting to $600,000,000, Two hundred and fifiy 
thousand homes are to become the recipients of this great amount of 
money. * * * After long experience and wide observation the con- 
clusion is reached that everyone who stands among the earners and pro- 
viders in the land should make it an immediate duty to set aside annually 
a certain sum of money that shall not be subject to commercial disaster 
or personal caprice, to buy yearly protection in an ample way for depend- 
ents, and which, if life is spared, shall return to make sure provision for 
his declining years. The neglect to do so in the past causes poverty in 
thousands of American homes to-day, where plenty might otherwise 
abound, If faithfully attended to hereafter, it will lift heavy burdens 
from many wives, educate many children, and enable many in old age to 
live in comfort.” 











—It is announced that the Niagara Fire will discontinue its Southeast- 
ern department on the first of next year, and agents in that territory will 
thereafter work directly with the home office. George W. Dewey will 
remain as special agent for Virginia, North and South Carolina, G_ orgia, 
Alabama and Florida; and John Tenney as general agent for Pennsy!- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia and the District of Columbia ; 
while J. G. Stauffer will be special agent for Louisiana, Texas and Arkan- 
sas. Henry W. Brown wili continue with the company as manager of 
the Philadelphia department. 
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—The Factors and Traders of New Orleans has stopped doing business 
in Georgia, 

—The Atlanta Mutual Insurance Company of Atlanta, Ga., has asked 
for a charter. 

—A fire department with forty members has been organized at West 
Haven, Conn. 

—Fire did $100,000 damage. December 1, in Armour’s packing house 
at South Omaha, Neb. 

—The new compact formed by the Philadelphia fire underwriters went 
into effect December 1. 

—The Empire State of Rochester, N. Y., will shortly enter Iowa, 
Nebraska, Indiana and Kentucky. 

—Vermont’s legislature has passed, and the Governor signed, a retalia- 
tory insurance law of the ordinary form, 

—W. B. Wharton, agent at Chicago of the International Marine of 
Liverpool, has disappeared. His accounts are about $5000 short. 

—The reported formation of a new fire insurance company at New Or- 
leans is announced to have come to nothing, 

—J. A. Miller, agent at Louisville for the American Central and 
Citizens of New York, d:ed suddenly on November 19. 

—In the suit of R. D. Alliger against The Brooklyn Eagle for libel, a 
verdict for $4500 damages has been given for the plaintiff. 

—E. Litchfield, the United States manager for the Lancashire, has been 
visiting the agents in the company’s Southern department. 

—A. G. Langham of Louisville, assistant manager in Barbee & Carde- 
man’s Office is visiting the East for both business and pleasure. 

—David Meriwether, actuary and assistant secretary for the Mutual 
Life of Louisvilie, was married on November 14 to Miss Griffiths. 

—John A. Miller, Sr., a well-known underwriter of Louisville, Ky., 
died in that city of heart disease on November Ig, at the age of sixty 
years. 

—Joseph Perry Holbrook, secretary of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, died at his residence in that city, November 30, at the 
age of sixty. 

—We are in receipt of a copy of the report of Comptroller-General and 
Insurance Commissioner Wm, A. Wright of Georgia, for the year ending 
September 30, 1888. 

—The Philadelphia Board of Fire Escapes has reported the Kensington 
Theatre deficient in means of escape, and the theatre has been ordered 
closed until properly arranged and equipped. 

—At ameeting of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association on Sat- 
urday, R. A. Waller & Co. withdrew, owing, it is said, to their having 
been fined for alleged breaches of the rules. 

—The court house at Gilmer, Tex., was burned some nights since with 
a large number of important books and documents. A lawyer named S, 
C. Hart is under arrest, charged with setting the fire, 

—An advance of twenty-five per cent on clothing risk rates was last 
week adopted by the Boston Board of Underwriters, subject to getting 
the requisite number of signatures (eighty-five per cent), 

—The New York Commercial Bulletin says that the Patriotic Insur- 
ance Company of Ireland will extend its business to foreign countries, 
and wonders who will be selected as its United States manager. 

—At Atlantic City, N. J., water having been let on by the old coinpany 
and the original fire hydrants having been made available for fire pur- 
poses, the underwriters have taken off the fifty per cent advance on rates. 

—The writer of the article, Procrastination in Life Insurance, to whom 
the Life Insurance Association of New York awarded the Block Prize, 
was, it seems, Julius Wilcox, who had used ‘‘A Niemand” as a pen 
name. 

—A strong movement is reported to be on foot at Wilmington, Del., 
to abolish the volunteer fire department and substitute a paid force. 
Those in favor of the scheme claim that the city has outgrown the pres- 
ent system. 

—At a fire last week in a Brooklyn apartment house Mary Wood was 
suffocated, and her brother, in a vain attempt to save her, fell unconscious 
and was taken out by the firemen fatally burned. The fire was caused 
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by drapery in a show-window of a store on the ground floor coming in 
contact with a gas jet. Considerable delay in summoning the fire de. 
partment was caused by a fire alarm box being out of order. 


—A fire, which destroyed two hotels and a cottage, broke out at Coney 
Island, Wednesday morning of last week. The firemen were promptly 
on hand, but owing to the insufficiency of the water supply were unable 
to check the flames, 

—Clarence Knowles and a friend were walking down a New York 
Street, when thev passed a shoemaker’s shop, over which was the name 
‘* A. Sherry.” ‘*Good name that,” said Mr. Knowles, ‘' for a cobbler,” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

—The incoming city council of Baltimore will, according to The Balti- 
more Underwriter, make an appropriation for the purchase of two new 
fire engines and a fire boat, the latter intended to be the largest and most 
powerful in the country. 

—After a meeting of the Salvation Army at Greenwich, N. Y., one 
night recently, someone emptied the ashes from the stove into a basket, 
They burned through the basket and floor, fell into the store below and 
set fire to the dry-goods stock. 


—One Lyons, who recently died at Cleveland from the effects of an 
accident, confessed on his death-bed to having fired a mill at Digby, 
N. S., thirteen years ago, for which crime an innocent man named Borden 
spent a year and a half in prison. 

—The Jenney Electric Light Company, whose works at Fort Wayne 
were burned recently, claim that the inadequate water supply is to blame 
for the destruction of the works. They will rebuild if the city wil! fur- 
nish them with the proper fire protection. 

—The officers of the recently organized Texas Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation are: President, J. Reinhardt; first vice-president, H. M, 
Leonard ; second vice-president, W. P. Howland; third vice-president, 
G. H. Woodward ; secretary, A. R. Roberts; treasurer, E. R. Logan, 


—A little beast of a parlor match caused the death of Geo. Palmer and his 
entire family of four persons last week at Holland, Pa. Mr. Palmer 
was making a sale of powder in his store when he stepped upon the 
match; an explosion followed, resulting in the death of Palmer and his 
family. 

—The Equitable Life Assurance Society has sued William Dinkelspeil 
to recover commissions amounting to $6720 received on a policy taken 
out on the life of Senator Hearst of California. The company refused to 
issue the policy, and asks Dinkelspeil to return the commission.— 7%e 
Standard, 

—After a head collision on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad at 
Husted, Cal., last week, an upset stove in a baggage car set fire to one of 
the wrecked trains, and three cars were burned. Fortunately no one was 
imprisoned in them. Two men were killed and four injured by the 
collision, 

—The Boston Protective Department reports for the month of October 

sixty-four alarms of fire and total losses of $143,219, the heaviest for any 
month this year, and greater than those of any month in 1887, except 
April, when they reached $145,338. The uninsured loss this last October 
was $17,415. 
* —While two negro draymen were placing a carboy of vitriol on a truck 
at a wharf in Charleston recently, the package exploded, scattering the 
fluid all over. The men and mule jumped into the water, but when 
fished out were found to be dangerously burned—at least, the men were ; 
the mule only lost his tail. 

—On Wednesday night of last week while an old resident of the village 
of L’ Erable, Ill., was lighting a lamp, a piece of plaster fell from the 
ceiling upon it. An explosioa ensued, the man was fatally burned, the 
house consumed and the flames spread until more than half of the village 
was inruins. There was no fire department and little insurance. 

—An Ohio paper recently recorded the arrest of an insurance agent, 
charged with stealing four cents’ worth of sausage. He was probably a 
‘*wildcat."— United States Review. lf so, he was certainly more modest 
than most of the breed. Had some others of them been in his place, 
there would have been a ‘‘ missing link.” No four cents’ worth for them. 


—An examination of the affairs of the Equitable Accident Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati was recently made by special Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner R. C. Spooner of Wisconsin, who certifies that the com- 
pany has a surplus of $12,907 over capital and liabilities. It does an 
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accident business exclusively, and is pushing forward with energy and 
vigor. It is carefully managed by F. X. Reno, president, and Levi C. 
Goodale, secretary. 

—At the meeting of the Troy (N. Y.) Fire Commissioners it was 
reported that the department was short of hose. The clerk said that 
as the item had not been included in the final estimate of expenses 
made out for the current year, no new hose could be had until next 
March. Should Troy happen to have a big fire in the meanwhile there 
will probably be some lively talk about red tape. 

—The employees of the Chicago insurance offices formed last week a 
permanent organization for the discussion of rules, regulations, etc., 
tending to the advancement of the profession. The association starts with 
a membership of forty-five and the movement has been, very sensibly, 
approved by the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association, which has given 
the new society the use of their rooms for its meetings. 

—Chicago life underwriters met last Thursday at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel for the purpose of forming an association, and appointed commit- 
tees, as follows: Constitution and by-laws, Ira J. Mason of the A&tna 
Life, O. P. Cunan of the Equitable Life, E. H. Kellogg of the Home 
Life. Nomination of officers: L. A. Spicer of the Manhattan Life, J. H. 
Strong of the United States life, J. K. Stearns of the Connecticut Life. 


—In the United States District Court at Litthe Rock, Ark., recently, 
the Union Compress Company got a verdict against the Liverpool and 
London and Globe for $4,745.98. This was the first of the noted twenty- 
eight suits brought against different companies for an aggregate of 
$142,000 loss on cotton burned last November. The defense was the 
‘“‘ marine insurance clause” in the policy. The Compress Company had 
no marine insurance, though the railroad companies had. 


~The Washington Fire and Marine of Boston has brought suit in the 
United States Supreme Court against Fred S. James of Chicago, who 
acted as Western general agent until January last, when, as will be re- 
membered, the company reinsured, to recover the sum of $12,000, 
alleged to be the amount of its funds held by him at that time. Mr. 
James claims to have a contract with the company, which has four years 
yet torun, and declines to give up the money until this contract is recog- 
nized. 

—In the Criminal Court, yesterday, Asbury O'Neal, charged with 
setting fire to the Excelsior Manufactory, was pronounced guilty by 
Judge Irwin, and sentenced to the penitentiary for eight years, The 
assured paid $50, and McGilliard & Dark, the insurance agents, who 
placed the insurance, paid an additional $50 towards procuring the evi- 
dence for the conviction of the guilty party. The prompt action of these 
gentlemen rid our city of a bad incendiary.—J/ndianapolis ournal, 
November 24. 

—A canvass of 100 commerc’al travelers at the Plankton House, Mil- 
waukee, during two days recently showed that their accident insurance 
was divided as follows among the various companies: United States 
Mutual Accident, 53; Travelers, 17; Fidelity and Casualty,6; Mutual 
Accident Association of the Northwest, 4; Equitable of Cincinnati, 4 ; 
Preferred Mutual, 4; Union Mutual, 3 ; Standard, 3 ; Commercial Trav- 


elers of Utica, 2; Traders and Travelers, 2; New England Mutual, 1 ; 


Employers Liability, 1. 

—At last accounts the Eiffel tower at Paris had reached a height of 553 
feet and is, consequently, higher now than the Washington monument, 
and the highest structure yet erected. There are 140 men employed in its 
construction, and as its diameter lessens its upward growth will naturally 
quicken daily, so that, wind and weather permitting, it will likely be 
finished by New Year’s day. The tower is certainly a wonderful piece 
of engineering and will be one of the most interesting features of the 
coming great international exhibition. 


—The dangers attending the storage and transit of petroleum were 
brought into prominence in a case before the Court of Appeal last week. 
The plaintiffs, Wessels, were the owners of the ship Ellida, and sued the 
defendants, the Ocean Coal Company, before Justice Wills at Cardiff 
Assizes, for its loss under the following circumstances: About September 
I, 1887, the Ellida arrived at Cardiff from a voyage which it had taken 
with coals to Rio, thence in ballast to Philadelphia. and thence to Liver- 
pool with a cargo of refined pertoleum, where it had discharged its cargo. 
When being loaded again with coal at Cardiff, the ship was discovered to 
be on fire and was totally destroyed, and the present action was brought 
against the defendants for negligence on the part of their workmen in the 
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careless use of candles. The defendants’ contention was that the fire was 
caused by the ignition of petroleum vapor charged with coal dust, which 
was said to bea highly inflammable mixture. Justice Wills gave judg- 
ment for the defendants, and the plaintiffs appealed. The Court of 
Appeal upheld the decision —7%e Review, London, 


—Signor Daniele Donghi of Turin has written a pamphlet upon the safe 
building construction of theatres which will probably be read with some 
lithe amusement by those who have kept their eyes and ears open during 
the past few years, It sounds rather oddly to be told at this day that 
“‘the walls and piers most exposed to the action of fire should not be 
constructed of brick, but of silicious stone, such as marble or granite, 
laid ina natural argillacious cement,” and that skylights ‘‘ should be 
glazed with mica as resisting the action of fire better than glass, and pre- 
venting the external air entering the theatre and increasing the combus- 
tion in the case of fire.” Wetrust that Signor Donghi may never be caught 
in a burning theatre of his own design. 


—The Boston water board has asked the common council for an ap- 
propriation of $200,000, to be expended during the next calendar year. 
Owing to the recent addition of a large portion of the business section 
of the city to the high service system, the pressure upon the pipes of 
that system has been very much reduced. To remove this difficulty the 
laying of a new twenty-inch main from Parker Hill reservoir to the Com- 
mons is recommended. The improvement of the high service in the Rox- 
bury and Dorchester districts by the laying of additional mains is also 
recommended. The cost of these improvements is estimated at $89,360, 
and this sum is included in the amount asked for, the balance of the loan 
being needed for the ordinary extensions of the service. 


—The Insurance Post thus summarizes a small portion of one day's 
accidents at football: ‘‘ On Saturday last, ina match at Bradford be- 
tween the Blackheath and Bradford football teams, one of the home for- 
wards, a young man named H. Kitchen, who lives at Bramley, had his 
right leg broken below the knee. Summer, of the Fleetwood Rangers, 
while playing at Bolton against Lytham, had his collar-bone broken. 
Whilst playing in a match—North Town vs. Reading Kendrick—at 
Maidenhead, in connection with the Berks and Bucks Junior Cup Com- 
petition, George Peckover of the latter club, in endeavoring to seize the 
ball from an opponent named Norkett, fell heavily, and broke his collar- 
bone. The match was not stopped by this trifling occurrence.” 


—The Dwelling House Insurance Company of Boston is one of those 
conservatively progressive companies that is continually increasing its 
business, carefully selecting its risks, and invariably showing a balance 
to the good when it makes up its accounts at the close of the year. Its 
steady growth is indicated by its premium receipts, these having increased 
from $20,628 in 1879 to $183,224, it having first reached six figures in 
1884. Its net surplus in 1879 was $12,990, and last year it was $20,113, 
according to the official figures of the Massachusetts report. C. K. 
Nichols, the president, is an underwriter of much experience, and a man 
who stands high in financial circles of Boston. That he is a good finan- 
cier is shown by the fact that the income from the invested assets of the 
company increases from year to year. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—L. Kennerson, agent for the Hartford Steamboiler, at Boston. 

—E. C. Morse, agent for the North British and Mercantile, at Boston. 

—W. C. Gocdrich, agent for the Phoenix of Hartford, at Philadelphia. 
—Kremer & Durban, agents for the 42tna of Hartford, at Philadelphia. 
—Charles J. Metzger, agent for the German Life, at New Haven, Conn. 

—J. G. Swart, agent of the Enterprise Fire and Marine, at Winona, Minn. 

—E. H. Holden & Co., agents for the Alliance of New York, at Paterson, N. j. 


—Simon Wolf & Co., agents for the Alliance Insurance Association of New 
York, at Washington, D. C. 

—aA, L. Hamilton, State agent for Missouri of the Home Life of Brooklyn, with 
headquarters at Kansas City. 

—The Empire State of Rochester, N. Y., has made the following appointments : 
J. S. Crosby & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ashford Wood, Muskegon, Mich.; 
Wiicox & Nash, Akron, O.; C>arles E. Bedwell, Columbus, O.; J. S. Elliott, 
Springfield, O. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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of Stock. 


NAME OF COMPANY.) 


Par Value 
of Stock. 
Par Value 

Price of Latest 

Sale of Stock. 

(Per Cent.) 


Cent). 
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$500,000 | $150.63 | Jan., 88] 10 Sanne 180 | : 
dain 178 05 |*July. "88 5 cides. ae $183.¢2 |+Oct., "88 | 
200,000 133.44 .--- |Nov.20,'83! 150 Amazon, Cincinnati. 124.15 * July, 88 | 
400,000 252.69 | 5 |Nov.z1,'88) 154 American, Koston...- 147.17 |*July "8 | 
American, Newark 254.35 |*Sept. 88 
200,000 | 264.01 hetee "68 6 |Nov.28'88) 150 American, Philadel Ps 18.30 |*Apr.,'c8 
200,000 | 466.23 |*July, ‘88 lan., '88 300 American Central, Louis. 600. 129.06 |* jan., 83 
300,000 | 2c6 78 |*July,’ = Nov.21,’88' 116% Anglo-Nevada, San Frans isco. . | A ») 97-9t |tApr., ‘87 
210,002 176.41 |*Aug,” Nov. 2,’88} 112% Armenia, Pittsburgh. 105.52 |*Jan., "87 
200,000} 187.14 |tNov., ot 136 Atlantic F.and M., Providence....| 3 to .20 |*Jan., 87 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 94-79 | July, ’86 
Nov.14,"88! 95 or W680i, BOGOR. cnc cccencuse LS: 57, 123.13 |*July, '88 
Nov.27, 88) 182% California, San Francisco. 600. 135.29 |tOct., ‘58 
Nov.28,'88, 201 Citizens, Cincinnati ¥ 101.80 |*July,’ 88 
May 4,'§8| 92 Citizens, Pittsburgh. . 97-69 |*Jan., "87 
Oct, 31,’&8| 104% Citizens, St. Louis............ | \ 194.99 |*July, °88 
Commercial, San Francisco... | ¥ 123.40 | Oct, '88 
Concordia, Milwaukee... i 126.21 |*Aug ,'88 
Connecticut, Hartford... 1 139.55 |*july, ’&8 
201.72 |*July, * 
*Oct., &8 
*Juy ,"&8 
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Commonwealth - | 520,c00 | 103.84 | 
sma aa 1,000,000} 192.09 *July, 88 
| 300,000} 314.09 | *(ct.,’&8 
i 200,000 | 140.05 |tjuly,’ 88 
Empire Gi ceouee ences j 200,010 | 143.50 |*Aug, ’88 
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Sept 13,’88! 105 
June27,’88)  &0 
Oct. 28,88; 110 
Nov. 9.’88 yy . 135-27 | 
Nov. my 738] 15: Equitable F. and M., Providence...- ’ 137.64 | 
Fidelity F. and M., Cincinnati... --| o> 100.76 
Fire Association, Philadelphia... 5 265.90 |*July, ’88 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia] ¥ 132.58 |*July, '88 
Nov. 5.’88 Firemans Fund, San Francisco | 136.75 |t Oct., 
Oct. 1,'87 Firemens, Baltimore -. | 378, 130.56 
Nov.22.’85 Firemens, Boston | 251.36 
si Firemens, Dayton... | 50, 119 04 |* Jan. 
Nov.12,’88! Firemens, Newark... i 243.94 \t Oct., 
Nov.28.’83} Frankli», Columbus... 126.3¢ |*July, 2 
Nov.14,’88 Franklin, Philadelphia. 340.84 |t Oct., 88 
Nov.14,’88 German, Pittsburg’ 141.08 |* July, ’83 
June27.’88| Girard F. and M., Philadelp 303.48 |fSept, 88 
: Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids ...-.. 110 34 | Jan.,’88 
Knickerbocker 210,000} 133 73 |*july,’87 : Nov.28,°83 y, | Granite State, Portsmouth. 106 32 
La fayette -.. 150,000| 126.84 |* July, ’88 : Nov.12,’88 Hartford, Hartford 224-92 
Liberty.....- 1,000,0c0 | ror.8r | Oct. 3,'88 Hekla, magenta -- c 104.29 aes 
Long Island 300,000} rro.8r |*Jan., ‘88 | J ’ Ins. Co, of North America, Phila... 180.14 |*July, * 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.--.. - 100,000} 142.57 |*July, '88 | Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 175.02 |* July, "88 
| pout City, Jersey City 132.03 |* july, "88 
Manuf’rs and Builders -- 200,000] 183.57 |tOct., ’83 ouisville Underwriters, Louisville.| 135-35 |*Jan.,’86 
Mercantile -...--- 200,000} 103.09 |*July,’88 Oct. 31,’88 Maul. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 112.35 |*July, 88 
Merchants -.... 200,000| 126,00 |*Jan.,’88| 3 |Nov.20,’8$ Marine, St. Louis 107.93 |*June,’88 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100,000} 175.44 |*July,":8 June 6,’88 Mechanics, Philadelphia.....-.. | 149 25 |*July, 188 
Naseau...--.- bE 200,000} 184.04 |*July, "£8 Juner3,’88 Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans. 132.59 |* July, ’88 
E | | Mercantile Cleveland.... 135.72 |* ‘uly, "s8 
National ......--. 200,000] 131.02 |*#july, ’83 | May 12.88 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 1,0 39 |*Nov., ’&8 
New York Bowery 300,000} 163.95 |*July,’88 | Nov.28,’88 Merchants Providence 160.75 | July,” &8 
New York Equitable -... 210,000! 244.78 |*July, "88 Oct. 31 '88 1 Meriden, Meriden 133.15 sJuly. "88 
New York Fire...-.--..- 200,000 | 126.21 |*Aug.,’27 Dec. 1, 88 The Merchants, Newark... J 216.8¢ |* july, = 
Michigan F, and M., | y 12:.€0 |* july,’ 
Niagara......--- 500,000} 167.19 |*July,’83 | Nov.28, 88 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee.- 502.34 |*Jan., 58 
350,000} 117.09 |*Oct.,’88| Nov.14,’88 National, Hartford-......---.. oooee 155-17 ie yuly, 88 
200,000} 269.21 |*)July, ’83 | Oct. 31, 88 Noptuse oe age Boston... } 122.02 
7 *Tuly ’s -0 78 ewar war 2°4-39 
aaayene | sepas S2ey, 87 | pose acne: ow Hampshire, Monchester : 152.64 | 
Peoples. 200,000} 127. *Tuly, 8 Nov 12,788 orth American, Boston 1 ¥ 130.38 
mesee Cooper...- 150,000 pe ap *july. £8 Nov.28.82| 156 Northwestern National, Milwaukee 145.78 
Phenix -....---- o00,oco| 114.36 |*July,’87| 5 |Novi2,'é8 Orient, Hartford r 1009, 114.31 
Prad-ntial ; 200.00} 9).18 Pet Nov. 26,’88 Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic. 5 106.84 
| | Pennsylvania, Phila | 379-30 |*Sept..’88 
Rochester German 200,000] 182.09 |*Ju’y.’€8| 3 r Peoples, Manchester. 50,000 | 102.81 |*Feb., '87 
. Rutgers 200,000} 177.25 |* July, '83 5 Nov. 6,°88 5 Peoples, Pittsburgh . 109. 9 *Jan., b8 
Standard § 200,000} 1790) |*July,’*8| 334 | Oct. 27,’88 Phoenix, Hartford 150.58 TOct., 88 
| 200,000} 136.75 |*July, <8 3 Nov.28,'38) ¥ Providence-W ashington, Providence’ e 134-73 uly, 83 
Reading, Reading Y 152.08 *July, '88 
ees ~ | 300, 200.17 *Jun., '88 
ecurity, New Haven 50 | ‘ 144.79 *July,’83 
ay ~ te “Springfield &. and M.. Springfield ..| | 14250, 137.92 |* July, "88 | 
Sept 13,83 Spring Garden, Philadelphia 192.67 *July, ‘88 
thins St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul. 171.99 *July, ’&8 
Sun, San Francisco | } 115.00 tOct., '88 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans. v 135.€6 t an.,’°8 
Teutonia, New Orleans... | 50, 134.62 *July,’88 | 
Traders, ‘Chicago 182.58 +t Oct.,’83 | 
Union, Philadelphia 2. 50, to2 75 |*Apr., "£8 
Union, San Francisco ' 5 t12.3t tJuly, °88 
Par United Firemens, Philadelphia..... 119.15 * July, 83 
; * 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of , a e Larsst Price. Western, Pittsburgh --e-rne-e-e0--| tog. /*July,"87 
tock. $ 


200,000 | 144.75 iaaacsas 
204,000 | 1.0.31 |*July, "28 
200,000 | 121.71 | Jan., ’88 

1,000,000 | 311.21 l* July, 88 

1,000,000 | 1€7.21 |*July,’88 
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200,000} 508.25 |*Ju'y, 38 
200,000 | 153.71 ios M4 
200,000 | 324.17 uly, 

200,000 ls ruly, "87 


Nov.10,'F8 
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Hamilton ....----------- 150,000 | 160.23 |*July,’&8 


Hanover ...-. = 1,000,000 | 142.89 | 

3,000,000 145.85 
400,000 100.32 

3 200,010 227.03 

Kings County-.. 150,000 | 216.71 
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100,000 | 131.67 |*July, "8 3 
250,000 | 202.12 |* July, 88 6 
300,000} 194.22 *Aug,’S8| 5 
250,000 | 333.71 |*july,’83/ 10 
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Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 


City of London...... 
Commercial Union 
Fire — Association. | 





| Last 
DivipEND 


Capital | 


NAME OF COMPANY. | Paid up. 


nd Stock. 


Par Value 


Lion Fire | 
| pate. |Per ct 


Liverpool and London and Globe. 
London Assurance 





North British and Mercantile. | 
Northern....--..---- 3ritish America, Toronto .........-. e--2----| 100 | $500,000 |*July,’88 | 3% | 102 
Western, Toronto ......--. Sedanaunienia — 500,000 “July 08 | 5 | 140 

| 

| | i 








*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. ~ One per cent each month. 4a Devoted exclusively to 
insuring plate glass against breakage. @ Marine only in New York State. é Irregular. 
/ Prices below include in some instances the price asked. and not necessarily an ‘actual 


Sun Fire CO. 200 ---- ee ae 
Unite { Fire Re-In sale, g Capital since increased to $500,000, 

















